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Vaccination, its Natural History and Pathology. Being the Mil- 

roy Lectures for 1898, delivered before the Boynl College of Physicians of 

London. By S. Monckton Copeman, A.M., M.D. Cantab., M.R.C.P., 

London. Pp. 257, zii. plates. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1899.* 

The chief object of the preparation of these lectures and their pub¬ 
lication in a volume was, as stated by the author, to review.the accre¬ 
tions to our knowledge on the subject of vaccination, liiore particularly 
from the stand-point of pathology, and to direct attention to certain 
changes in the regulation and practice of vaccination which have 
obtained during the century following Jenner’s discovery. While it 
is questionable whether any real improvements during this time have 
been added to the principles taught by Jenner, excepting, of course, the 
application of antisepsis, which was unknown in his day, yet in reading 
the book one could not fail to be interested and instructed in the 
account it contains of the history of smallpox, the relationship of 
variola and vaccinia, the history of various vaccine lymph stocks, 
animal vaccination, and glycerinated lymph. An appendix is added 
containing an elaborate description of the preparation and storage of 
glycerinated calf-lymph incerta in European countries. Also in an 
appendix, as well as in other parts of the book, may be found an inter- 
esting account of all that is known at the present time concerning the 
bacteriology of vaccine lymph. ° 

Before the discovery of vaccination no disease was more common, 
more fatal, nor more dreaded than smallpox. As the author truly 
says, it would be difficult to give a more vivid illustration of the state 
of affairs previously existing than are given by Macaulay when he said 
“ That disease, over which science has since achieved a succession of 
glorious and beneficent victories, was then the most terrible of all the 
ministers of death. The havoc of the plague had been far more rapid, 
but the plague had visited our shores only once or twice within living 
memory, and the smallpox was always present, filling the church-yards 
with corpses, tormenting with constant fears all whom it had not 
stricken, leaving on those whose lives it spared the hideous traces of 
its power, turning the babe into a changeling at which the mother shud¬ 
dered, and making the eyes and cheeks of the betrothed maiden objects 
of horror to her lover.” 

It is not easy to estimate very accurately in populous countries the 
ratio of^ deaths to the living population during the p re vaccination age, 
since epidemics followed each other in such rapid succession that at each 
reappearance of the disease very many persons enjoyed immunity by 
reason of a previous attack. In order to illustrate the full effects of an 
epidemic of smallpox when not thus hampered by a general immunity, 
the author cites the case of Iceland, which, owing'to its isolated posi- 
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tion, escaped an invasion until the years 1707-1709, when, out of a 
total population of 50,000 not less than 18,000 persons died of this 
disease. 

Previous to the discovery of Jeuner, it was noticed in England and 
in other countries where epidemics were frequent that smallpox was 
to a great extent a disease of childhood. This was not because children 
were naturally more susceptible, but because a large proportion of the 
older persons had already had the disease. In certain epidemics which 
occurred in various parts of England during the eighteenth century it 
is recorded that the vast proportion of deaths was contributed by 
children under ten years of age. The author refers to epidemics at 
Warrington and Chester, in 1773 and 1774, in which not a single 
death occurred in a person above that age; while of the 202 deaths at 
Chester, one-quarter of this number were infants under twelve months. 
Instances of like results are mentioned in the final report of the Royal 
Commission on Vaccination, one particularly, in which only 7 deaths 
out of a total of 622 occurred in persons above the age of ten years. 
It should be stated that these figures embrace the aggregate of the 
deaths of several epidemics which occurred between 1729 and 1763. 
Reference is also made to the burial registers of the grave-yards of St. 
Cuthbert’s, Canongate, and Buccleuch Street, Edinburgh, which show 
that during the years 1764 to 1783, of every 1000 deaths from small¬ 
pox, at all ages, no less than 993 were of children below ten years of age. 

This condition of affairs has been entirely reversed by vaccination. 
Whenever epidemics occur to-day in civilized countries the vast major¬ 
ity of deaths are contributed by persons above the age of ten years. 
Dr. Gregory, after an experience covering a period of twenty years as 
Physician to the Smallpox Hospital of London, and including oyer 6000 
cases, says he never saw more than three or four cases of varioloid in 
vaccinated children under eight years, and these recovered. It has 
been estimated that children under five years, including the unvacci¬ 
nated, now supply only 3.07 per cent, of the deaths from smallpox, and 
adults of from twenty to sixty years of age, 77 per cent. Mortality 
from this disease among well-vaccinated children under ten years old is 
exceedingly rare, so that practically all the deaths that occur within 
this age-limit must be accounted for by the unyaccinated. These state¬ 
ments could be supported by additional statistics did space permit. 

Jenner was mistaken when he said that the protection from vaccina¬ 
tion was permanent, or, at least, as much so as a previous attack of 
smallpox. Nothing but long experience could determine this, and we 
now know that after efficient vaccination in infancy there is, in the 
majority of persons, a gradual progress from safety toward danger as 
time elapses, particularly when the age of puberty is passed, so that in 
order to maintain protection it is necessary to revaccinate once, if not 
oftener, after the period of childhood. 

The value of revaccination is attested by incontrovertible evidence. 
But for vaccination and revaccination the percentage of physicians 
who take smallpox would be vastly greater than it is, for they are 
much more exposed than other people. In smallpox hospitals the 
physicians, nurses, and attendants rarely, if ever, contract the disease 
if they are careful to be revaccinated before being assigned to duty. 
Dr. Gayton, of London, says that at the Smallpox Hospital in 1871 to 
1877, out of 366 people employed, all but one were revaccinated, and 
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that one took smallpox. Marson, in his connection with the hospital 
for thirty-six years, saw no nurse or attendant attacked, all being pro¬ 
tected by revaccination. Other smallpox hospitals have reported the 
same experience. Apart from hospitals, Prussia furnishes the strongest 
proof of the efficacy of this protective agent. In that country vacci¬ 
nation has been required, and, revaccination made compulsory in the 
army since 1834. The school children must be vaccinated, and, at a 
certain age, revaccinated. As a result the mortality from smallpox 
has been reduced to seven per million of the population, and there has 
been no mortality from that disease in the army for many years. 
Revaccination is therefore such an essential part of vaccination that it 
would seem impossible to write a book on the latter without considering 
the former, and yet the author has not discussed at all the question of 
revaccination. 

The book, however, will be highly valued for the very full and com¬ 
plete description it contains of the preparation and'advantages of 
glycerinated lymph. The author’s researches on the effect of glycerin 
in purifying vaccine lymph were already well known from his previous 
publications. He claims to have demonstrated conclusively that by the 
admixture of calf-lymph and pure glycerin, and storing the mixture 
under conditons which exclude light and air, the extraneous organisms 
in the lymph gradually diminish, and by the end of four weeks entirely 
disappear, leaving the specific vaccine principle unimpaired. The 
micro-organisms most commonly found in calf-lymph, if not collected 
at too late a period, are the staphylococcus aureus, albus, cereus albus, 
and cereus flavus. The streptococcus of pus is said to be only rarely 
found. With reference to the question of the possible presence of 
the tubercle bacillus, the author is not aware of any authentic account 
of its having been found in vaccine lymph from any source what¬ 
ever. His experiments, however, show that when laige quantities of 
virulent cultures of tubercle bacilli were purposely added to glycerin¬ 
ated lymph they were effectually destroyed after a period of from four 
to six weeks. In like manner the streptococcus of erysipelas, if present 
by accident, yields to the germicidal action of the glycerin. As the 
bovine animal is not subject to syphilis, the danger of inoculating that 
disease by the use of calf-lymph may be entirely eliminated. If, there¬ 
fore, the claims regarding the bacteriological purity and clinical activity 
of glycerinated lymph are supported by further investigation and experi¬ 
ence, this preparation will certainly supersede all other forms of vaccine 
virus. But until its superior value is clearly demonstrated by experi¬ 
ence, the older methods of collecting and preserving lymph should not 
be wholly abandoned. We have several times seen excessively sore 
arras from the use of glycerinated lymph prepared in this country— 
much sorer, indeed, than were ordinarily seen years ago from the use of 
long humanized virus. This does not seem to be in accord with the 
claims of the bacteriological purity made for glycerinated lymph. As 
to its increased clinical activity over bovine lymph preserved on ivory 
points there is no question. 

The author undoubtedly deserves great credit for his original work in 
the matter of preserving and purifying vaccine lymph. The account 
he has given of this investigation alone will secure for the book a warm 
welcome by every student of vaccination, as well as every propagator 
of bovine lymph. W. M. W. 
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Leubbuch deb NervenKkankheiten. Text-book of Nervous Diseases. 
By Prof. Db. H. Opfenheim, Berlio. Second edition. Pp. 975; 287 
illustrations. Berlin: S. Karger. 

Diseases of the Nervous System. By Db. Ludwig Hirt, Breslau. 
Translated by Db. August Hoch from the second German edition. Pp. 
700; 181 illustrations New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

American System of Practical Medicine. Loomis-Thompson. Vol. 
IV. Diseases of the Nervous System, Muscles, and Dyscrasle. 
Pp. 1100, illustrated. New York and Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co. 
Nervous and Mental Diseases. By Archibald Church, M.D., Chi¬ 
cago, and Frederick Peterson, M.D., New York. Pp. 843 ; 305 illustra¬ 
tions. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders. 

With these four large volumes fresh from the minds of their respec¬ 
tive authors, and from the printing-presses of this country and Germany, 
the inquiring student of neurology and the practitioner of medicine 
seeking light cannot complain that there is dearth of effort to satisfy 
their respective requirements. Never before has there been such pro¬ 
lificness in the manufacture of neurological literature. When it is 
remembered that the past five years have not been particularly fruitful 
in adding to our knowledge of the natural history of nervous diseases, 
their causation and treatment, this evidence of breathless activity is not 
easy to understand. Happily, it is not our duty to interpret the reason 
for a book’s existence, but to give a personal estimate of its worth, to 
state its claims for recognition by workers in the same field, and to seek 
for qualities in it that may commend it to the practitioner of medicine. 
From this point of view the task before us is not a difficult one. 

Of the four volumes above mentioned, the two first named—made m 
Germany—are already well kuown in this country, especially to teachers 
and neurologists. On their original appearance it was generally con¬ 
ceded that they merited the praise which was given them unstintwgly, 
both at home and abroad. Were it not for purposes of contrast with 
the home products further consideration of these volumes might be 
dismissed by saying that the changes made in these editions have brought 
them well up to the date of their respective publications. It may be 
truthfully said that it'would be scarcely possible at the present time for 
anyone to make a text-book of neurology along the Eame lines and 
within the same compass superior in its presentation of the facts, more 
accurate and true in its delineation of disease, and more trustworthy in 
its directions for treatment than the Lehrbuch of Oppenbeim. It has 
its imperfections and omissions, but they are so enormously over¬ 
shadowed by its possessions that we refrain from mention of them. The 
chapter on meningitis is scarcely an accurate and complete reflection 
of what is known of this affection to-day. Deserved praise is accorded 
it by saying that it compares most favorably with the treatises of 
Gowers, Dana, Mills, and Grasseti 

Hirt’s volume commends itself particularly for its faithful portrayal 
of the anatomy of nervous diseases and its graphic descriptions of the 
symptomatology. The handiwork of the indefatigable student, the 
keen critic, and the broad-minded physician abreast of the progress of 
the work in his chosen field is evident in every chapter. It is a book 
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that appeals far more to the teacher and student of neurology than to the 
undergraduate student and practitioner of medicine. Its most striking 
shortcoming as a text-book lies in the wholly inadequate consideration 
which it gives to the causation of nervous diseases. It is to be regretted, 
likewise, that we do not always find it a sufficient and safe guide in the 
treatment of nervous diseases. In support of this statement we may 
cite a specific example—the treatment of exophthalmic goitre. Fully 
apprised from personal experience and knowledge of the experience of 
others of the results which follow surgical interference in the treatment 
of this disorder, we demur to the statement that “ The most important 
part of the treatment is total or partial removal of the thyroid gland.” 
Total removal constitutes malpractice, and it is not vouchsafed any 
man to say just how much permanent benefit will follow partial removal 
in every case. Not one word is said about the necessity of plan and pre¬ 
cision in the treatment of this neurosis, or of the use of aconite, restor¬ 
atives, and rest in bed, which the reviewer, in common with many other 
therapists, can state, from no inconsiderable experience, are of greater 
service in the treatment of this strange disease than any other measures. 
We desire not to lay ourselves open to the charge of hypercriticalness 
in selecting one subject for disapproval. We might as well have taken 
the author’s paragraphs on the treatment of sciatica or tic douloureux, 
which are wretchedly and wholly inadequate. To-day it is generally 
conceded that more can be done to add to the usefulness and comfort 
of patients with locomotor ataxia by methodical and persistent use of 
the Fraenkel method of purposeful exercises than by any other measure. 
Yet not one word of reference to this method is there in this volume. 
These shortcomings of Hirt’s book may be accounted for in a measure 
by the fact that the material of the book in the present form left the 
author’s hand (we sarmise) in 1894. But as 1899 is printed, on the 
title-page, it might naturally be inferred by him who reads while run¬ 
ning that the book is new, or at least has been carefully revised. It is 
a matter of great regret that the author did not revise his book and 
bring it in all parts up to date before this American publication. The 
book has so many qualites to commend it that we are loath to say that 
in its present form we cannot recommend it to students and practitioners 
as an adequate consideration of nervous diseases. 

The fourth volume of the Loomis-Thompson system, which is taken 
up largely with the consideration of nervous diseases, maintains the high 
standard of its predecessors and merits similar approbation. Were all 
of its chapters as meritorious as some, this volume would rank as one 
of the most commendable and trustworthy expressions of the status of 
neurological teachings at this time. Unfortunately, the work of the 
twenty-four contributors is very uneven. Some of them, apparently, 
had a fitting realization of what was expected of them, and did their 
work very well. Others, from lack of training, inclination, or ability, 
did their allotted share very badly. Then there are not a few of the 
contributors whose productions fluctuate from one pole of this estima¬ 
tion to the other. In the first category particular mention should be 
made of the chaptere on the “ Diagnosis and Localization of Spinal 
Cord Diseases and Anterior Poliomyelitis,” by Dr. M. A. Starr. They 
are a credit to the author, and they enhance the value of the book; of 
the chapters on the “ Diseases of the Membranes and Bloodvessels of 
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the Spinal Cord,” by Dr. C. A. Herter, which bear the imprint of much 
original thought, of careful preparation, and of scientific statement; of 
the article on “ Neurasthenia,” by Dr. J. J. Putnam, which is a credit 
to American neurology; and of the article on “ Arthritis Deformans,” 
by Dr. William G. Thompson, one of the best, if not the best, in the 
English language. As for those constituting the second category, we 
shall spare ourselves the pain of mentioning them. Fully realizing the 
immense labor which must be expended in editing a system of this sort, 
and aware of many of the obstacles in the way of its successful issue, 
we might easily be persuaded to say nothing of the choice of some of 
the subjects and of the space devoted to others in this volume. There 
are, however, one or two tilings which we believe to be errors of judg¬ 
ment on the part of the editors. To illustrate our meaning, we take the 
article on “Sexual Psychoses,” by Morton Prince, M.D., an article 
with the title and matter of which we have no fault to find. But what 
reason can be offered for devoting twenty-one pages to the discussion 
of a subject with which the medical student and medical practitioner 
(unless he happens to be an asylum physician) have practically no con¬ 
cern. The average practising physician will probably not be called 
upon once in a lifetime to minister to the needs of this class of people. 
Therefore, we are of the belief that space spent in the discussion of 
such a subject as this in a volume intended for students and practi¬ 
tioners of medicine is thrown away, and life’s handicap increased by 
having to wade through so much disgusting literature. Contrast this 
with the discussion of the relation of syphilis to disease of the nervous 
system, which is surely one of the most momentous questions that offers 
itself to the practising physician, and one that he has to attempt some 
solution of almost daily. Yet this subject receives scarcely any con¬ 
sideration in the volume before us. Or, contrast it with the subject of 
“ Sciatica,” which is discussed most indifferently and with entire inade¬ 
quateness. We regret that space was offered in this series for the dis¬ 
cussion of the subject of sexual perversion, for we are of those who 
believe that the physician has less call to concern himself with it than 
the priest or the socialist. Indeed, in the vast majority of cases it 
comes more within their province than within ours. Before taking 
leave of this volume, we desire to say that, taken all in all, it is one of 
the best composite medical books that have so far been produced. It 
compares most favorably with Allbutt’s System of Medicine, which is 
contemporaneous, and practically of the same scope. If we were called 
upon to decide between the two, we should favor the Loomis-Thompsou 
system, national prejudice being put aside. 

The volume of Church and Peterson is not the joint work of two 
authors. It consists in reality of two monographs under one cover. 
Dr. Church is the author of the part devoted to nervous diseases, while 
Dr. Peterson has written the section on psychiatry. Each part, there¬ 
fore, bespeaks separate consideration. It is difficult to make an estimate 
of the worth of Dr. Church’s contribution, reviewed from the stand¬ 
point of the student and the neurologist. It is no easy matter even for 
a master of style and an adept in brevity and compression to encompass 
within 600 pages an adequate and reliable presentation of the subject 
of nervous diseases. We cannot say that the author has succeeded 
in doing so. There is ample evidence in every chapter of wide reading 
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and large clinical experience, but at the same time there are far too 
many evidences of haste in construction and of lack of proper pruning. 
Naturally, we do not expect the polish of an Addison or the directness 
of a Clifford in a medical text-book, but there is really no excuse for 
the repeated use of involved sentences. The following may be taken 
as an example (the author is describing the gait in the paraplegicstate^ 
a paradox in itself): “ The pelvis is tntechto"theopposite side, and the 
limb is then brought or dragged to a position under the centre of gravity 
like a rigid pendulum. It may even be aided by the hand. As it ad¬ 
vances it is shaken by clonic movements, and when planted these may 
cause it to execute several dancing steps before it is securely placed, 
during which the heel is forcibly elevated and the patient maybe bodily 
jostled up and down. In nearly every respect the gait is the opposite 
of the steppage of multiple neuritis.” 

This may have a definite meaning to the writer, but it has none for 
us. That we may not be thought to have sought out a particular page 
or sentence, we quote* at random from another page In the description 
of the symptoms of caisson disease: “ The disturbance varies in inten¬ 
sity from slight giddiness and neuralgic pains to cross myelitis.” "While 
this may be taken as an example of looseness of statement: “ Various 
springs and watering-places have gained a reputation in the treatment 
of the sciatic* neuritis. All furnish hot batns and much rubbing or 
rude massage.” 

There is nothing particularly new in the arrangement of the book, 
and what is does not especially commend itself. For instance, placing 
the diseases of the coverings of the brain (called the cerebral meninges) 
and of the cranial nerves together to form Part I. cannot possibly be 
of advantage. No more can the classification of hsematomyelia, mye¬ 
litis, thrombotic softening of the cord, the paraplegic state, and tumors 
of the cord and its envelope in a separate chapter labelled “ Indiscrim¬ 
inate Spinal Cord Lesions.” Why such conditions, which axe anatom¬ 
ically, clinically, and therapeutically so unlike, should be jostled together 
in one chapter is difficult to understand. The author’s classification of 
the muscular atrophies into progressive muscular atrophy, due to lesion 
of the spinal gray matter, and progressive muscular atrophies not 
marked by striking histological cord lesions, and their consideration 
under “Lesions and Disease of the Spinal Gray,” does not seem to us 
consistent with the status of our knowledge of the muscular atrophies 
and dystrophies, imperfect and inadequate os it is. 

In truth, we find ourselves in an uncomfortable predicament in being 
called upon to review this book. We cannot truthfully say that it 
merits the approbation that a number of Americau text-books on neu¬ 
rology have received within the last ten years. It contains the materials 
for a first-class book, but there are too many evidences of immaturity 
and haste and lack of deliberation for it to receive favorable considera¬ 
tion. Altogether, the best part of Dr. Church’s work is that devoted 
to the eliciting of the patient’s complaint and to the examintion. 

Dr. Peterson’s contribution is contained in the last 200 pages of the 
volume. It is a straightforward, full, up-to-date consideration of the 
subject of insanity and idiocy, which will meet the requirements of the 
student and general practitioner. We prophesy that it will find the favor 
with them^ that it deserves. The author avoids the pitfalls of so many 
writers on insanity who waste their substance on classifications and dis- 
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sipate their mental energies on definitions. He considers the subject 
under the eight following heads: Mania, melancholia, circular insanity, 
epileptic insanity, dementia, general paresis, paranoia, and idiocy. The 
chapter on the general etiology of insanity is the best in the book; the 
chapter on pariuytic dementia the poorest In the former the author has 
given the results of his own work, much of which has been original, sup¬ 
plemented by a careful presentation of the workof others. The same 
cannot be sauToF the latter. The chapter on paranoia is extremely 
commendable. The entire volume is illustrated by a series of photo¬ 
graphs, most of them original with the author, which add materially to 
the value of the book. J. C. 


Ocular Therapeutics. By F. W. Ohlemann,M.D., Minden, Germany. 
Translated and edited by Charles A. Oliver, A.M., M.D. Phila¬ 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son and Co., 1899. 

It is a well-recognized fact that the longer one is engaged in prescrib¬ 
ing remedies the fewer drugs are employed. Works like the one before 
us tend to prevent this in a measure, and serve to recall to the attention 
of the practitioner many excellent drugs and procedures which have 
been permitted to fall into disuse. The author has collated a remark¬ 
ably large number of formuke, and has arranged them in a manner 
which is very convenient for reference. 

In the ordinary text-books it is quite impossible to mention other than 
the remedies which are usually employed in combatting each disease, so 
that when these fail to accomplish a cure the practitioner is often at 
a I 033 for further expedients. It is then that Ohlemann’s work will be 
appreciated, for one will find there a great variety of methods which 
have been prepared for the treatment of every form of ocular disease. 
The task of the American edition has been very well performed, and 
the book will undoubtedly be a valuable adjunct to every ophthalmolo¬ 
gist W.C.P. 


A Practical Hand-book on the Muscular Anomalies of the Eye. 

By Howard F. Hansell, A.M., M.D., and Wendell Reber, M.D. 

Twenty-eight illustrations and one plate. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 

Son & Co., 1899. 

This monograph is undoubtedly one of the most important which 
has appeared in ophthalmology for some time, os it is the first to treat 
of the eye muscles from a clinical stand-point, and may be said to 
reflect the opinions which are held by the more conservative ophthal¬ 
mologists of the country upon this much-mooted subject It is a source 
of gratification, therefore, that such a work has been penned by Ameri¬ 
cans, as our countyrmen really inaugurated and perfected the treatment 
of errors in the muscular apparatus of the eye. One must confess to 
a great feeling of relief, also, to find that the subject so often contorted 
and exaggerated elsewhere has been treated in a thoroughly dispassion¬ 
ate yet masterful tone. 
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After a sufficient and satisfactory description of the anatomy and 
physiology of the external muscles of the eyeball, the authors devote 
the main portion of their monograph to the consideration of functional 
anomalies of the eye muscles, and give copious but succinct accounts of 
the different methods and apparatus employed in the detection and esti¬ 
mation of insufficiencies. It is here that the ophthalmologist, expert 
and tyro as well, will find an exposition which will force the conviction 
upon him that a case is but half studied if the proper estimation of the 
muscular condition has been neglected. W. C. P. 


Retinoscopy in the Determination of Refraction at One Metre 
Distance with the Plane Mirror. By James Thorington, M.D. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. Forty-three illustrations, twelve of 
which are colored. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1899. 

To one skilled in its use, retinoscopy is such a rapid and accurate 
method of determining the refraction of the eyes that it is not strange 
that two editions of this excellent brochure have been already exhausted. 
The author is one of the best known exponents of the test, and his 
teachings, so well expressed iu the text-book before us, should enable one 
to gain a clear idea of this essential of ophthalmology. W. C. P. 


Progressive Medicine. A Quarterly Digest of Advances, Discoveries, and 

Improvements in the Medical and Surgical Sciences. Edited by H. A. 

Hare, M.D. Yol. ii., June, 1899. Philadelphia and New York: Lea 

Brothers & Co. 

The second volume of this quarterly is taken up with the discussion 
of the surgery of the abdomen, including hernia, by Dr. William B. 
Coley; gynecology, by Dr. John G. Clark; diseases of the blood, dia¬ 
thetic and metabolic disorders, diseases of the spleen, thyroid gland, 
and the lymphatic system, by Dr. Alfred Stengel; and ophthalmology, 
by Dr. Edward Jackson. 

Dr. Coley presents his views of the subject in 140 pages. _ Thorough¬ 
ness and completeness are its distinguishing features. Particular refer¬ 
ence must be made to the illustrations, many of which are equal to 
those of the most recent books on surgical technique. Dr. Clark’s con¬ 
tribution is presented in a little more than 100 pages. One of the most 
commendable features of this review is the discussion of the influence 
of castration upon the female constitution. The review of the diseases 
of the blood and of the ductless glands are handled in a way that 
leaves nothing to be desired. Leukaemia and diabetes mellitus particu¬ 
larly receive most extensive consideration. The advances in ophthal¬ 
mology take up 80 pages, and constitute an adequate presentation of 
the subject Altogether, the second volume of this series is fully deserv¬ 
ing of the merited praise awarded to the first, and the series will no 
doubt receive wide-spread recognition from the general practitioner and 
specialist, to both of whom it must prove of great service. J. C. 
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Primary Carcinoma of the Pancreas.—The difficulty of diagnosing cancer 
of the pancreas is emphasized by the following case: In September, 1896, a 
retailer, aged fifty-seven years, complained of feeling tired and weak; he 
had a constant pain in the loins, and often in the right hip, which radiated 
to the posterior surface of the thigh; he also had lost some weight He was 
a drinker, but without objective signs of alcoholism. In the winter of 1886 
he had a severe diffuse bronchitis lasting several weeks. In the fall of 1893 
he had repeated rheumatic pains in the back and both legs. There was no 
hereditary taint The skin was of a dirty gray color, dry and inelastic. On 
the mucous membrane of the lower lip was a dark blue spot, about the size 
of a pinhead. 

Nothing of importance was found in the examination of the thorax. The 
edge of the liver could be felt on deep breathing. The spleen could not be 
palpated. The urine was always free from albumin, sugar, and bile. Fat 
was never found in the stools. The patient vomited once, as a result of 
indigestion, the vomit containing free hydrochloric acid. From the above 
data the author made the diagnosis of probable Addison's disease. During 
August, 1897, the patient had repeated attacks of severe cardial gia, which 
caused the author’s colleague to think of gallstones. Within two years the 
patient lost forty-three pounds. The skin became dirty yellow in color, so 
the diagnosis of Addison's disease was given up and replaced by that of 
occult cancer. The pain in the back continued, but the epigastrium was 
never sensitive. A tumor could never be felt The appetite was always 
good. Death occurred July 21,1898, with signs of extreme exhaustion. The 
important findings at the autopsy were chronic catarrh of the stomach and a 
primary carcinoma of the head of the pancreas about the size of the fist 
The tail of the pancreas' was likewise carcinomatous, yet the structure of 



